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IN THE FIELD OF SEMITIC SCHOLARSHIP 



EMIL G. HIRSCH 
The University of Chicago 



The renaissance of Hebrew studies in America is due to the labors, 
the zeal, and the enthusiasm of Dr. Harper, and to the original method 
introduced by him. His name will be remembered by the side of the 
great European Christian scholars who unsealed for the children of 
the West the books of eastern Judaism. That roll of honor mentions 
Jerome, Reuchlin, the Buxdorf s, Gesenius, Ewald. Of this company the 
influence of none was more stimulating or extended to greater lengths 
than that of the departed head of the Semitic Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Today every university on this continent recog- 
nizes the academic citizenship of Semitic philology and literature. 
A quarter of a century ago this was not the case. Some attention 
was indeed paid in the theological seminaries to the dialects in which 
the Old Testament was written. But even there the harvest was 
exceedingly meager. It was left for Dr. Harper to emancipate these 
studies from the thraldom of obsolete methods. It was he who suc- 
ceeded in vitalizing Hebrew grammar and vocabulary, and thus 
breathed the prophetic spirit upon what had been hopelessly regard- 
ed as dry bones of phonology and accidence. With the intuition 
that always characterizes original genius, he recognized that the dis- 
tinction made between dead and living tongues was artificial. To 
learn Hebrew the children of this generation should be led along no 
other paths than they trod who acquired familiarity with its forms 
and phraseology by intercourse with parents and neighbors that 
spoke it. The inductive method, in other words, he applied to the 
instruction in the idiom in which the great sages and singers, the 
prophets and lawgivers, of Israel cloaked their message and expressed 
their thought. Literature took the place of the audible word. Gram- 
mar was learned in connection with the sentences recording the 
Hebrew conception of creation. In this wise the organic unity of 
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the letter and the spirit was made apparent. The deadening suspi- 
cion that the vital element had departed from the biblical chapters 
was lifted. Creation took the place of imitation. The words of 
the singers and teachers of ancient Israel took on the robustness 
of life. The student's soul felt their quickening breath even while 
learning to stammer the syllables ministering to the thought. 

Hebrew syntax had been a field almost entirely neglected. Few 
were they who had ventured to approach it. In the syntactical struc- 
ture of a language, more than in its formal architecture, comes to light 
the trend of mind of the people speaking it. Dr. Harper was among 
the few that understood this. He was the pioneer that blazed the path 
for others in this region. To his memory both Jew and non- Jew owe 
the greatest debt of gratitude. Jews certainly had not ceased cultivat- 
ing acquaintance with the idioms of their sacred writings; but, some- 
what impatient of the slower step of the grammarians, they had at- 
tempted to fly when they should have walked. Grammar was not to 
their taste. Though in mediaeval times the pathfinders in Hebrew 
grammar were of their faith, the modern Jewish scholars relied upon 
their Sprachgefiihl — their linguistic intuition — too boldly. The result 
was that many of the niceties of Hebrew expression escaped their 
quick eye. Even in Jewish circles the work of Dr. Harper, in his 
textbooks in Hebrew, has brought about a better understanding. 
Every line of Dr. Harper's various elementary guidebooks, as the 
Germans would call them, throbs with the quickening spirit of the 
trained and inspired, the thoughtful and philosophic, teacher. That 
Old Testament studies have attained new dignity in this nation is the 
fruitage of the work done by Dr. Harper in his classes and, for the 
larger number of students that had to forego the rare privilege of sit- 
ting at his feet, in his grammatical and lexicographical publications. 

But grammar and vocabulary were only means to an end. The 
understanding of the genius of Israel, of her contributions to the 
world's culture, and of her civilization, was the ultimate purpose of 
even these preliminary efforts to master the accidence and syntax of 
Old Testament Hebrew. To a certain extent Dr. Harper had to be 
the intermediary between critical Germany and conservative Amer- 
ica. Strange misconceptions prevailed in American churches con- 
cerning the method and the aims underlying the new views on Old 
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Testament authorship and composition that had filtered through 
various channels more or less inadequate and incompetent. Alarm 
was felt that religion was in danger. It was time that the real fac- 
tors of the problems be made accessible. And to this task Dr. Har- 
per devoted his rare powers of analysis and presentation, with the 
zeal of the consecrated priest. His summary of pentateuchal analysis 
in the earlier numbers of Hebraica deserves to be crowned as one of 
the few productions to which it is given to direct into new lines the 
thoughts and convictions of a generation. After this series of essays 
had appeared, none could arrogate to himself the right to speak in 
terms of sneering intolerance about the method and ambition of the 
" higher critics." Far from depriving Israel's literature of worth 
and dignity, Dr. Harper's calm and reverent survey of the field 
showed higher criticism to be bringing out most clearly the intimate 
relation of the biblical books to the genius of the people, the his- 
tory of the people, the inner life of the tribes destined in the econ- 
omy of Providence to be so guided as to become through their 
own experience exponential of the eternal principles of justice and 
righteousness underlying the universe. Not one jot or tittle of 
the law was abrogated, as far as it held truth. On the contrary, 
every atom of truth was given a new setting, which allowed of its 
being grasped in a deeper sense than before. Not the Bible was 
reconstructed, but the opinions advanced concerning it by uncritical 
ages. 

Dr. Harper, however, was not a mere transmitter of the views of 
others. Valuable beyond expression though these labors were, under- 
taken with a view of familiarizing thinking minds with the results of 
criticism applied to biblical literature, they are eclipsed by his own 
contributions of original weight. One may say that the Commentary 
on Amos and Hosea is the fruit of his whole life. It has made a whole 
library of introductions and separate interpretations unnecessary. 
His views on the history of literary prophetism mark a new step for- 
ward in this department of critical investigation. American Semitic 
scholarship may point to this volume as its own credentials to recogni- 
tion in the Areopagus of Semitic science. 

That he never lost sight of the practical application of the estab- 
lished results of scholarship in the work of the religious schools is 
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demonstrated by his two books contributed to the series of "Con- 
structive Bible Studies." The master-hand is easily seen in these. 
Fulness of literary reference and methodic grasp of the details are 
joined to logical distribution of the material and pedagogical 
division into chapters and paragraphs — virtues which render these 
manuals remarkable, both for content and arrangement, among the 
best handbooks as yet devised. 

The Bible often refers to the effect of rain on dry land. Dr. Har- 
per 's life and influence have in very truth been like a quickening 
shower. Where deserts used to pout, he awakened smiling fields. 
The barren waste has become a Carmel, a plowed and fruitful slope. 
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